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perceived the creaking of this machine. In prose, there is not
the shadow of a trace that Sir Walter was conscious of the
least debt to this pioneer of romance; from the moment
when he essayed the novel his feet were planted on solid
earth; the scenes which he sought to revive were strange
indeed to his readers, but intimately familiar to himself,
partly by hearsay from those who took part in the events,
but more largely from his own fully nourished observation.
The debt which he felt, and which he magnificently acknow-
ledged, was to Miss Edgeworth's studies of the Irish peasantry;
and anything more unlike The Castk of Otranto than Castle
Rackrent it would be hard to imagine*
Even Professor Doughty, who has edited Otranto with an
admirable biographic preface, does not make any high claim
for this work of an author whom he knows and loves. He
realkes as well as the rest of us that the conception of a
monstrous helmet with waving plumes which at suitable
moments materializes and strikes terror cannot be taken
seriously as a work of art. The book is a literary curiosity,
the freakish outcome of certain tendencies in Horace Walpole
whose value cannot be better recognized than in a sentence
which George Montagu wrote to him when describing a
visit to Combe Abbey where Lord Craven had been " routing
out a thousand curious ancestors that have been all nailed
up in boxes in a long gallery ever since the Queen, of
Bohemia's time, and many of her things which she pawned.**
These, he adds, are now ranged about the house " thaflks to
you who have taught the world to treat their kin and their
goods and chattels with respect and to think they are as good
fomiture as Mr. Reynolds and all our daubers make us pay
so dear for,"
In short, Horace Walpole, who lived so passionately 10
the present, nevertheless taught the world to take an intetest
ia the past; and if The Castk of Otranto had no other merit,
there was education in it which prevented such barbarism